






































THE WEAVER OF NAUMBURG ; 


OR, THE TRIUMPHS OF MEEKNESS. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Srern is drumming again already !” exclaimed 
Siegbert, two days after. “The enemy must be 
No. 237 1856. 


coming very soon, or the burghers would not be 
so often called together to be drilled.” 

“That proves that you do not know the dif- 
ferent beats,” said Erwin. ‘“ When Stein drums, 
as he is doing now—‘ dow derra dow, dow derra 
dow,’ it means that the burghers are to meet at 
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the Town Hall to hold a council, and not to drill. 
Look, father is putting on his hat, and going with- 
out his sword and spear.” 

“ What can be the matter now ?” asked Ulrica. 

“ Nothing good, you may be sure,” sighed his 
mother, again exhorting her children to industry 
whilst their father was called away from his loom. 
Without grumbling at this fresh hindrance to his 
work, Wolf betook himself to the Town Hall, in 
front of which the burghers were assembling at 
the call of the drum. 

The burgher-master of Naumburg, Herr Pan- 
kratz Adler, now came forward, followed by the 
other councillors. His fine countenance wore a 
troubled and anxious expression. 

“ My friends and brothers,” he said gravely, 
“we have called you here together on weighty and 
important business. Whilst we have repaired and 
heightened the walls of our town, deepened the moat, 
and exercised ourselves in the profession of arms, 
in order to be prepared for a possible attack on the 
town, a no less formidable enemy has secretly 
and unhindered stolen in amongst us; against 
which walls, ditches, bulwarks, weapons, and 
courage are of no avail. Do you ask the name of 
this fearful foe? Look yonder, and you will not 
require that I should tell you.” 

The eyes of the assembly anxiously followed the 
burgher-master’s hand, as he pointed to a house 
in the market-place, and every face turned pale 
as they gazed in silent horror upon the high pole, 
with a wisp of blackened straw at the top, which 
a sergeant was at that moment planting before 
the house pointed out to them. Not a sound 
escaped their lips, but each one internally ex- 
claimed—* The plague! the black death !” 


The burgher-master’s voice broke in upon the 
awful silence. ‘“ Pestilence, the sure and terrible 


follower of war and scarcity,” he said, “ has stolen 
in upon upon us ; and who amongst us is able to 
drive it out again? We can only pray God to 
keep the destroying angel from our thresholds, It 
remains for us to exercise the utmost prudence, 
yet without giving ourselves. up to too great 
anxiety ; to take measures to provide against the 
further spreading of the evil; and to do all we 
can to alleviate the sufferings of the sick and 
dying. Each one amongst us must therefore 
carefully keep himself and his family from intem- 
perance in eating and drinking, working and 
sleeping, from exposure to cold, and from tor- 
menting fears; must be constant in prayer, and 
put his trust in the Lord. In addition to this, 
let every one avoid to touch or approach those 
stricken by the plague, and frequently sprinkle 
vinegar im the rooms of his house, and fumigate it 
with juniper-twigs, and chew a few juniper berries 
before breakfast, dinner, and supper, as well as 
when he goes through the streets; and on the 
first sign of illness, go to bed and send for the 
doctor. In the neighbourhood of the infected 
houses, we shall daily light fires of juniper-twigs 
and pine-wood, that the smoke may purify the air. 
And, finally, we require a man, a second Joseph 
in Egypt, who will take upon himself the care of 
the sick, with fearlessness, prudence, and self- 
renouncing fidelity. With the help of others who 
will be appointed to. assist him, he will have the 
oversight of all the houses visited by the plague, 





and must see that they are strictly kept separate 
from the rest. He must provide for the nursing 
of the sick, and for the support of those dependent 
upon them. He must be their adviser, comforter, 
and friend; he must receive the last will of the 
dying, and see that it is properly carried out. In 
short, he must be the medium of communication 
between the infected and the uninfected, between 
death and life. We are quite aware that such an 
office will prove most trying and difficult to fulfil; 
an office which no one would be tempted to under- 
take by any pecuniary reward which we could 
offer. The man who is willing to take it upon 
him must be actuated by the pure disinterested 
impulse of a benevolent heart, to devote his whole 
powers, yea, even life itself, to the good of the 
community. Which amongst you, my brethren, 
feels within him a call to this honourable office? 
Let him come forward, and receive the thanks of 
his fellow-citizens.” 

Herr Adler ceased to speak, his eagle eye 
resting on the assembled crowd before him. A 
deep silence of some minutes succeeded his im- 
pressive address. Each man looked at his neigh- 
bour, but no one came forward to accept the offered 
post. After waiting for a while, Herr Adler began 
anew. 

“Ts there not one amongst my burghers to be 
found who, for the general good, will undertake 
this hazardous office ? Shall Naumburg’s citizens 
show less patriotism than that heathen Roman 
who threw himself unasked into the yawning gulf 
which an earthquake had opened in the market- 
place of Rome, and which, according to the oracle, 
could only again be closed by the free-will offering 
of a human life? Will no one resolve to follow 
in his Saviour’s footsteps, who yielded up his pre- 
cious life upon the cross for us sinful men ?” 

In vain did the burgher-master wait for an 
affirmative reply. Low murmurs, feigned cough- 
ings, and embarrassed looks, alone ensued upon his 
speech. 

“We believe,” the burgher-master once more 
began, “that we have in our eye the right man, 
whom his ealling has already brought into contact 
with danger, disease, and death; who is capable 
of aiding the sick with head and hand, better than 
any other amongst us ; and consequently perfectly 
qualified to undertake this difficult office. We 
mean you, burgher Schelle,” continued Herr Adler, 
approaching the bath-master, and laying his hand 
on his shoulder. “ You area brave man; you un- 
derstand the eare and management of the sick; 
and you fear no danger.” 

Schelle turned pale, and his generally ready 
tongue was for the moment silenced. At length 
he stammered out : “ Forgive me, worshipful Herr 
Burgher-master! Ifan ordinary death is formid- 
able, how much more the black death! There all 
hope of eure is vain. If I might presume to offer 
my advice, it would be that the house into which 
the plague has entered should, with all its inmates, 
be burnt to ashes. This is, I acknowledge, a 
desperate remedy, but it is the surest under the 
sun.” 

The burgher-master thought that his ears de- 
ceived him, but a universal murmur of indignation 
from the assembled crowd convinced him to the 
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bath-master a stern reproof for his unchristian 
proposal, when one of the councillors touched him 
on the shoulder and whispered in his ear. The 
burgher-master turned to Schelle, and said ina 
grave voice: “Schelle, Herr Kunath has just 
brought me the dreadful intelligence that the 
black death is in your house, and has attacked 
your wife and your youngest child. The danger, 
it seems, advances with giant steps; and we may, 
therefore,-be excused if we adopt the desperate 
means proposed by you, and make a beginning 
by burning down your house with all who are 
in it.” 

If ever a man was caught in his own trap, it 
was Schelle, the terror-stricken bath-master. His 
knees shook under him, and he all but fell sense- 
less to the ground. Clasping his hands, and in a 
deplorable voice, he cried : “ Oh, worshipful Herr 
Bargher-master, have pity! spare my wife and 
family! The advice I gave was foolish, nay, im- 
pious. I was not in earnest when I spoke of 
burning down; and besides, as the pestilence is 
spreading so rapidly, you might lay half Naum- 
burg in ashes. Have pity, sir, have pity! Take 
back your word, and spare the innocent !” 

“ What you would not have done to you, do not 
toanother,” replied Herr Adler, sternly. ‘“ You 


our Saviour, who said, ‘ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ 
This time you have escaped with the fright alone, 
for 1 only said what I did, to show you your in- 
humanity. As yet the pestilence has spared your 
house. Will you now, however, undertake the 
Christian office which we have offered to you, 
in the name and with the sanction of our 
council P”” 

“Forgive me, your worship!” answered the 
bath-master, quickly recovering from his panic ; 
“T have a wife and three children, to whom I 
might carry the infection, if I were to take the 
charge you propose to me; and besides, my 
services to the town cannot be dispensed with. 
Who shall cup, bleed, bind up wounds, and attend 
to the bathing establishment, whilst a perilous 
occupation separates me from all intercourse with 
others? Consider this well, sir, and choose a 
man who stands alone, and whose loss would not 
beso irreparable as mine. I would far rather face 
the dreaded enemy than have to do with the 
pestilence.”’ 

“Well, we cannot force you, against your will, 
to undertake this dangerous but highly honourable 
office,” said Herr Adler. “Nothing, then, re- 
mains for us, but that I, the chief and father of 
my burghers, take the care of the sick upon my- 
self. I would at first have proposed to do so, had 
I not believed it of more importance for me to 
attend to my present duties than to these. Friend 
Schiefer”— Herr Adler turned to the senior coun- 
cillor—“ to you I make over my authority as 


| burgher-master, for the time in which my new 
| duties will withdraw me from amongst you; and 


I must demand of you, my faithful burghers, to 
yield the same obedience to my friend and repre- 
sentative which you have always shown to myself. 
Should I fall a victim to this fell disease, you will 
have as my successor Councillor Schiefer, under 
Whose judicious rule you will soon forget my loss. 





Fellow citizens, you are dismissed. Go in peace, 
and God be with you!” 

The deep silence which had reigned in the 
assembly whilst Herr Adler spoke, was now 
broken by a mingled hum of regret, approval, in- 
dignation, and contempt, called forth by the 
decision of the noble-minded burgher-master, and 
Schelle’s cowardly selfishness. Although, how- 
ever, many of those present warmly pressed the 
hand of their generous chief, and with tears in 
their eyes sought to dissuade him from his pur- 
pose, yet was there not one that volunteered to 
take his place. He had already turned to depart, 
when Andreas Wolf stepped forward out of the 
crowd and approached him. 

** Worshipful Herr Burgher-master,”’ he said in 
a calm quiet voice, “ you know that I am a plain 
simple linen weaver, with no capacity for anything 
beyond throwing my shuttle ; and I have, there- 
fore, been silent until now, and haye not offered 
myself to fill a post which should be oecupied by a 
very different and worthier man than myself. As, 
however, no one else seems willing to take it, and 
as your loss to the town would be irreparable, I 
have, in God’s name, decided to devote my poor 
services to the sick of the plague. My heart will 


| be in the work, and our God, whose strength is 
have entirely forgotten, Schelle, the command of | 


made perfect in weakness, will, I hope, vouchsafe 
me the necessary judgment and ability. Take me, 
therefore, as I am, Herr Burgher-master. God 
will, I doubt not, bestow his blessing upon me in 
the work—Amen.” 

The usually bent figure of the weaver was now 
as upright as a dart, and in his pale, thin, but 
benevolent countenance there was an expression 
of deep humility and pious zeal, whilst a murmur 
of surprise and approbation ran through the crowd. 

The burgher-master looked with deep emotion 
in the honest weaver’s face. After a momentary 
pause he said with earnestness: ‘* Wolf, my good, 
disinterested fellow! must I remind you that you 
have a faithful wife and eight affectionate, obedient 
children ; that by your death you would make her 
a widow, and them fatherless orphans ; or perhaps 
even infect them with the plague ?” 

“T have not forgotten it,” replied Wolf, gently. 
“My wife and children are my dearest earthly 
treasures ; but the happiness of individuals must 
yield to the general good; and not in vain did you 
direct our attention to the Saviour, who, although 
the Lord of all lords, gave his precious life upon 
the cross for us poor worms of the earth. Shall 
I, an insignificant weaver, value my life higher 
than his? Should it be demanded of me, I shall 
die in the firm persuasion that you will not sufler 
my wife and children to starve.” 

“ They shall be the care of the whole town,” 
replied Herr Adler, with deep feeling, “ and shall 
never be in want. But where have you, who have 
always been laughed at for your meek, peaceable 
disposition, found courage thus boldly to look 
death in the face P” 

“Tt is from above,” replied Wolf, modestly, 
pointing upwards ; “from whence every good gift 
cometh.” 

The burgher-master now solemnly made over to 
him the important office of overseer and guardian 
of the sick, and, with the rest of the councillors, 
shook him heartily by the hand, thanking him in 
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She mame of oll the fcheDilente for hic velf-cncei- | 


ficing devotion. The other burghers now crowded 
round the noble-hearted man, who received so 
many vigorous shakes of the hand, that his arm 
ached. Every one extolled the formerly much- 
despised weaver, as the most generous and bravest 
of men; whilst the vaunting bath-master was 
looked upon with deserved contempt. 

After the assembly had dispersed, Wolf turned 
his steps homeward ; and, foreseeing what a hard 
struggle awaited him there, he, by the way, sought 
for strength in silent, earnest prayer. 





A VISIT TO PALERMO. 


Havre spent the winter and the early spring at 
Naples, I was unwilling to return to England 
without availing myself of my comparative vici- 
nity to Sicily to take at least a look at the far- 
famed city of Palermo. I had heard many people 
place it even before Naples, that queen of beauty, 
and I wished much to be able to form my own 
independent opinion on the subject. 

Accordingly, on a brilliant day in the first week 
in May, I, with two companions, started on board 
the ‘‘ Capri.” We had a bad passage to Palermo, 
the wind was adverse, and there was a heavy roll- 
ing sea, the effects of a recent storm. Right glad 
I was to hear the voice of the captain, at seven 
o'clock in the morning, proclaiming the joyful 
tidings that Palermo was in sight. In vain, how- 
ever, should I endeavour to convey to my readers 
any correct idea of the almost incredible beauty 
that I was gazing upon. Before us lay the gor- 
geous city, looking more like an oriental than a 
European town, from the multiplicity of slender- 
pointed spires, which appeared very much like mi- 
narets; while the thickets of Indian figs, used 
everywhere as fences to the cultivated grounds, 
the profusion of aloes and other plants of a similar 
character, bore a striking resemblance to tropical 
vegetation. From my bird’s-eye view, the city 
seemed to stand in a garden of trees and flowers, 
and amidst groves of orange trees of the species 
known as the mandarin, distinguished by its narrow 
myrtle-like leaves. Convents, palaces, villas, and 
churches lay spread out before me in glittering 
confusion. In the foreground there was the beau- 
teous blue sea, and the glorious picture was backed 
by a range of high mountains, with volumes of 
soft white mist, looking like silver clouds gra- 
dually rolling off from their summits ; while the 
dazzling white of the houses forming the marine 
parade, facing the sea, and the indescribably deep 
blue sky,making even that blue sea look pale, added 
much to the brilliant colouring of the whole scene. 
Truly it could be only faintly described by the gor- 
geous diction of a poet, or imperfectly pourtrayed 
by the rich-hued brush of a painter! 

After gazing at the scene till my eyes felt quite 
dazzled, I came down again upon the deck, and 
proceeded to make arrangements for landing ; for 
I felt very impatient to be actually in the midst of 
all the beauty I had been contemplating. As 
soon as possible after our arrival, we put up at a 
comfortable hotel, kept by an Englishman, and 
proceeded to view some of the wonders of the 
place. The city is about four miles in cireum- 
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ference, and contains two very fine streets, cross- 
ing each other at right angles, and dividing the 
town into four equal parts. The streets have a 
peculiarly rich and ornamental appearance, from 
the fact of almost every window having an elabo- 
rately-carved stone balcony; and, where the houses 
belong to religious communities, there are usually 
in addition gilt lattices. The singular effect thus 
produced may easily be imagined. The streets are 
narrow, and the houses immensely high, which is 
invariably the case in southern countries, as, owing 
to this mode of construction, you insure always 
getting a certain proportion of shade, even in the 
scorching days of a Sicilian summer. 

I was much struck by the good looks of the peo- 
ple. There is no resemblance between them and 
the Italians—there being more an air of the Spa- 
niard or of the inhabitant of the east about them. 
The ladies especially put me in mind of Spanish 
women. Their language is almost incomprehen- 
sible, being a patois between Spanish and Italian; 
and it was only with great difficulty that I mas- 


tered sufficient words and phrases to make myself" || 


understood in the shops. 

The churches are very well worth seeing, being 
gorgeously and profusely decorated, in perfect 
taste, with an endless variety of rare native mar- 
bles. Were the quarries in the island pro- 
perly worked, and could sufficient capital be ob- 
tained for their efficient management, they might 
be made a most profitable speculation for the inha- 
bitants. The marble is of the rarest kind, as we 
had the opportunity of seeing in the small work- 
shops, where sufficient is to be found for the 
manufacture of a few trifling articles to tempt 
strangers. The jaspers also are beautiful, and many 
rare specimens of agate are exhibited. During 
the visit that the late Emperor of Russia paid to 
Palermo, some years ago, he gave the most ex- 
tensive orders to the different marble workshops. 
We saw some of the articles in progress; but we 














were told that the demand for emery, to sharpen | 


the saws and tools used for the things he had 


ordered, was so great, that at two of the shops | 


the works were at a stand, from the supply of that 


necessary article being for the present totally ex- | 


hausted. 


When at last, thoroughly fatigued with our ob- 


servations, we thought to refresh ourselves by 
getting into one of the commodious little open 
carriages, which may be met with everywhere. 
In this we drove to a burial-place, called the Cata- 
combs, situated about three miles from the town. 
Had I had the slightest idea what the spectacle 
was that our cicerone was pressing upon me with 
so much eloquence, I should most certainly have 
declined witnessing it, however curious, The spot 
is situated in the convent of the Capuchins, at a 
considerable distance from the city, there being a 
very strict law against any interments being made 
within the walls. The situation of the convent is 
most striking, and the drive to it is very beautiful. 
On each side of the road there are hedges of olean- 
der, four and five feet in height, covered with the 
most luxuriant bloom. The whole air is scented with 
the perfume of the orange flowers, and I enjoyed 
the drive greatly ; for the day was one of those glo- 
rious periods when the mere fact of existence seems 
sufficient enjoyment, and the intense heat, which 
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we might otherwise have thought rather oppres- 
sive, was pleasantly tempered by fresh breezes from 
the sea. 

On arriving at the convent, we were directed to 
descend a vast number of steps, on doing which I 
found myself in a spacious subterranean apart- 
ment, or rather gallery. The walls on each side 
were hollowed out into a variety of niches, looking 





as if they were intended for a collection of statues ; 
but instead of these, they were all filled with dead 
bodies, set upright and fixed, by a band round the 
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waist, to the inside of the niche. Their number 
is three hundred, and they are all dressed in the 
suits they wore when in life. Rich uniforms, mag- 
nificent court attire, the splendid raiment of church 
dignitaries, the plain dress of the civilian—indeed 
every variety of costume—was to be seen in the 
ghastly assemblage. By a certain effect of the air, 
or by some preparation unknown to us, the skin 
and muscles had become as dry and hard as a piece 
of stock fish; and although many of the bodies 
must have remained there upwards of two hundred 
and fifty years, yet there are none of them reduced 
to skeletons. 

It would be difficult, though I have endeavoured 
to describe accurately what I saw, to convey any 
idea of the impression produced by this terrible 
mockery of life—this life in death—if I may so 
describe it. Casting the eye down the gallery 
for a mere cursory glance, at first you only saw the 
brilliant diversity of dress and decoration; but 
when you dwelt upon the painful images thus pre- 
sented before you, the gaiety of their habiliments 
only made the sight of those dreadful faces the 
more oppressive and disgusting, from the wretched 
mimicry of life displayed. It was death in its 
most repelling aspect, trying to shroud and veil 
itself in all the trappings of life! For a while I 
turned away in profound disgust, overcome partly 
by my feelings of loathing and horror, and partly 
bythe deathlike smell that pervaded the apartment. 

When I finally departed, it required all the 
sunshine and beauty I met with above-ground, 
the radiant flowers, the sweet sights, sounds, and 
perfumes, to efface the impression of the loath- 
some scene. 

Returning to my hotel, I took a last look out 
of my window before retiring to rest, and saw 
the beautiful bay stretched before me in a state 
of profound repose. The distant murmur of the 
waves, as they gently rolled upon the shore with 
the softest sound imaginable, just reached my ear. 
The fire-flies were all abroad, darting hither and 
thither in their brilliant flight. The heavens, lite- 
rally studded with stars, were shining with a bril- 
| lianey unknown in our northern climes. The grand 
mountains were standing out against the sky in 
all their sublimity, as if protecting the sleeping 
city, enfolding it in their gigantic embrace; and 
over the whole scene there was that breathless, 
noiseless, absolute repose, which, though hardly to 
| be described in words, is felt as one of the most per- 
| fect attributes of such a moment of pure enjoyment. 

The botanical garden was the first object we 
visited next day. At the early hour of the morn- 
ing at which we started, the heat was very bear- 
able. The sky was without a cloud, and the atmo- 

















our cloud-encircled island. The garden lies close 
to the city, and is the most brilliant specimen 
of natural colouring I have ever seen. All the 
varieties of the climbing rose were there in a pro- 
fusion, which I could not have imagined possible, 
and falling from the tops of the highest ornamental 
trees in a perfection of bloom; hedges (I speak 
literally) of scarlet geranium, in size and shape like 
our privet hedges, formed one dazzling sheet of 
bright red ; the scarlet horse-chestnut also grew to 
the size of a very fine tree, and is as richly covered 
with blossoms as the white horse-chestnut is with 
us. All the paths were edged with the oleander, 
then in full beauty, its deep rose-coloured flowers 
contrasting harmoniously with its silvery green 
foliage. Our most béautiful summer flowers ap- 
peared in luxuriant profusion. Glittering foun- 
tains shone amongst the tall trees; banks spread 
out, clothed in soft green verdure; while in the 
distance was that unrivalled blue sea, forming a 
picture almost unique for the gorgeousness of its 
colouring. 

The glass-houses were very numerous, and full 
of rare exotics. My companion—a learned botan- 
ist — said that from the observations he had 
time to make, the management of the gardens 
seemed to him to be admirable, and that the col- 
lection of plauts, trees, and shrubs was well adapted 
for the purposes of botanical research. 

On leaving the gardens, which we did relue- 
tantly, we set off, in a commodious little carriage, 
for the foot of Monte Pelegrino. On our arrival 
there, we left our conveyance, for the road is inac- 
cessible to wheeled vehicles, and then mounted the 
donkeys provided for us. Handsome, docile ani- 
mals they were, more like the Spanish mules than 
the much-despised quadruped whose name they 
bear. The mountain is of great height, and ex- 
ceedingly steep; and before the discovery of a 
statue, which the inhabitants have designated 
St. Rosalia, to ascend it was deemed impracticable. 
Now, however, at a vast expense, a road is cut 
out over precipices almost perpendicular, and num- 
bers daily resort to this shrine of their patron saint. 
Each fresh turn in the road produces some wondrous 
change in the panorama upon which you are gaz- 
ing, and the prospect from the top of the mountain 
is glorious. In the distance, the snows of Etna 
glitter in the sunshine. The islands of Lipari are 
plainly discovered, with innumerable country houses 
and villas, in an ornamental style of architec- 
ture, surrounded by their richly-decorated gardens; 
and Palermo itself, situated about two miles from 
the foot of the mountain, is seen to great advan- 
tage, and completes the exquisite picture. 

The descent was almost more fatiguing, and cer- 
tainly more perilous, than the ascent; and by the 
time we had reached the foot of the mountain we 
were all so exhausted, that we resolved merely to 
indulge ourselves with the inspection of some of 
the beautiful villas in the immediate vicinity of 
the town. That of Butera first claimed our at- 
tention, as having been the residence of the Em- 
press-mother of Russia, during the winter she 
spent in the island. Certainly a more luxurious 
or enchanting abode for a royal residence could 
not well have been selected. Owing to our ac- 


| Sphere was of that almost dazzling clearness, which | quaintance with the Principe Serra di Faleo, its 
| cannot be understood by those who have never left | 


noble owner, we had great facilities given us for 
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inspecting it. Added to all the beautiful finish 
and keeping of an English villa (which you sadly 
miss in the Italian gardens), it had the results of 
the wonderful fertility of that delicious climate. 
Look where you would, you were surrounded by 
fragrant beds of flowers, each separate plant dis- 
playing a profusion of bloom. The house itself 
was one mass of what were to us rare creeping 
plants, with the picturesque foliage that one attri- 
butes to tropical vegetation. The lawns were kept 
with exact neatness ; and at that precise moment, 
not having been injured by the summer heats, 
they were in all their fresh spring-like verdure. 
Everywhere the sound of falling water came upon 
the ear. The clear transparent liquid fell glitter- 
ing into white marble basins. On different ele- 
vated situations were erected marble temples, com- 
manding beautiful prospects of the sea, which 
looked like a sheet of turquoise. The sky was 
without a cloud, and the sun shone with such 
oppressive fervour, that one felt glad to seek the 
shade of the thick foliage of the different rare 
trees. The nightingales were singing on every 
side ; and as we lay listlessly extended on the grass, 
with every sense and every feeling gratified, it 
was difficult to believe that we were gazing at real- 
ity, and that it was not some fairy delusion, that 
would pass away even as our eyes were fixed upon 
it. It seemed hke Paradise restored, and gave the 
mind an overwhelming sense of the bounty of the 
Creator, and an impressive picture of the Edenic 
loveliness of our world, had sin not tainted it with 
its curse. 

We next visited the king’s favourite country 
residence, by name “La Favorita.” We heard 
from the cicerone that the king often resorted to it 
during the heats of summer; and certainly there 
was every luxurious contrivance that could enter 
into the mind of man for softening the violence of 
the sun during the months of June and July. The 
grounds were very varied and extensive, and com- 
manded beautiful prospects on all sides. 

There is a very singular cave in the neigh- 
bourhood, resorted to by geologists. The whole 


of the interior is lined with bones, large and | 


small, and with the teeth and claws of differ- 
ent animals. It is rather a difficult scramble 
to get up to it, there being no regular path; but 


I had heard so much of it, that I was determined | 
to gratify my curiosity ; and I was not disap- | 


pointed, for the effect of this mosaic of bones is 
truly singular. I brought away a vast tooth asa 
specimen, which was pronounced by the learned 
in such matters to have come from the jaw of 
a bear. It is extraordinary to reflect by what 
possible convulsion of nature the bones of these 
different creatures could have been collected here 
in such profusion. 


There are many beautiful drives and walks in | 


the neighbourhood, which my limited space does 
not allow me to touch upon. One of our excur- 
sions—a drive to the villa of the Principe Butera, 
called La Bageria 


moon being then at its full. 
of the most magnificent on the island, full of 
varied attractions, and really the display of flowers 
—much as I had already seen in that way—was 
perfectly dazzling. On every side such a profusion 


of brilliant blossoms met the eye, that you became 
quite confused with the gorgeous display ; climb- 
ing, as they did, all over the trees, up the front of 
the house, and literally burying the different tem- 
ples and pavilions beneath their snowy, golden, or 
crimson bloom. There is one tribe of flowers 
especially, which no one can hope to see in per- 
fection, save in these burning climes—I mean 
the Mesembryanthemums. Both here and at Na- 
ples, they literally entirely cover the banks with 
their deep rose-coloured and delicate primrose 
stars: when the sun shines on them the effect is 
gay and brilliant in the extreme. 

Our return at night was most delightful. 
Nothing disturbed the deep tranquillity but the 
sweet song of the nightingale, and the gently 
rippling murmur of the waves upon the shore, 
along which our road lay. The moon was shin- 
ing in all her splendour, and the heavens were 
of that deep intense blue, only to be seen in 
southern countries. 
fell quivering in a long line of light upon the 
bosom of the ocean. Occasionally a picturesque, 
dark-red sail, or a tawny white one, would stand 
out in the light for a moment, and then disappear, 
and fade away into the darkness beyond. The 
scent of the flowers came most gratefully to us as 
we drove through the orange gardens, and saw the 
trees with their dark shining green leaves and 
snowy blossoms. The stillness, too, was most pro- 
found; not even a breath of air stirred the leaves. 
As we neared Palermo, and came upon that won- 
drously beautiful town, we felt that we could not 
have taken leave of it under more flattering aus- 
pices. It was our last night on the island. The 
snowy white houses, the glittering spires, the 
sublime mountains, standing forth in the calm 
and beautiful light, formed a picture which 
dwelt long in one’s recollection. Early the fol- 


cial gratification. 


of beauty and loveliness. 
never, it is true, present such brilliant effects ; 


parks, with the effects of well-selected plants, good 
statuary, and running or falling water, would form 


neighbourhood of our crowded cities. 





SHOEMAKERS AT WORK. 





was most enjoyable. We started | 
rather late, in order to return by moonlight, the | 
This villa was one | 


form in his case the function of a work-table or 


remark, is precisely the one least favourable to 


The glittering moonbeams | 


lowing morning we again embarked on board the | 
“ Capri,’ and with keen sorrow, as we slowly | 
glided out of the harbour, we saw the bright and | 
glorious scene fade away from our sight, as if it | 
had indeed been a vision conjured up for our espe- | 
Much of our enjoyment had | 
arisen from communion with nature in her forms | 
Our own climate can | 





yet we cannot but tnink that the construction of } 


one of the most elevating and soothing:enjoyments | 
which we could procure for our people in the | 


WHEREVER we happen to fall in with a shoe- | 
maker working at his trade, we are sure to find | 
him sitting on a low stool, with his facein almost | 
comical juxtaposition with his knees, which per- | 


bench. Such a position, it is hardly necessary to | 


| the exercise of muscular energy ; but seeing that | 
| the working shoemaker has small need for violent | 
| exertion, this would be a matter of but minor im- | 


| portance, did no other evil result from it. But 
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that is not the case. The unfortunate fact is, that 
a long train of lamentable evils are found to ensue 
from labouring for many hours a day, year after 
year, in a posture so unnatural and constrained. 
Nature intends that the viscera packed within the 
cavity of the human ribs should have free room to 
play and perform their functions fairly. Man is 
not a patent machine made to be “ doubled up” 
at the owner’s convenience, or anybody else’s, for 
an indefinite length of time. True, the muscles 
and articulations of the body are so flexible and 
manifold, that almost any practicable posture may 
be assumed with impunity as occasion demands ; 
but a constrained attitude cannot be maintained 
for any length of time without injury—and least 
of all an attitude which, while it compresses the 
stomach and abdominal viscera, refuses free mo- 
tion to the lungs. Any such y to Nature 
is always sure to be resented by her, sooner or 
later, in an unequivocal way. As a consequence, 
we find that, ing the shoemakers as a body, 
they are subject to diseases in the ratio of thirty 
per cent. above the liability of artisans who work 
at their trades standing, and that the deaths 
among them exceed by thirty per cent. and more, 
the deaths of men employed in healthy avocations. 
Nor is this all; the discomfort which attends an 
unhealthy state of body drives thousands of the 
“gentle craft” to the stimulus of intemperate 
drinks for alleviation, and thus, as in hundreds of 
parallel instances, vicious practices arise from a 
defect in the modes of industry. 

Now it happens that, so long ago as the year 
1825, we had been aware of the serious evils to 
the health arising from the shoemaker’s method 
of working at his craft. In that year an intelli- 
gent young fellow—given, as a round number of 
shoemakers always are, to books and cogitation 
over them—called our attention to a simple ma- 
chine of his own contrivance, by which he had 
abolished the necessity of sitting, as he termed it, 
“nose and knees” on a stool, and could work 
while standing upright and at his perfect ease. 
He worked in a room with nine or ten other 
hands, and had at first to endure some opposition 
on their part; but he asserted the value of his 
plan by the superiority of his work, and by thus 
winning the sanction of the employer, was allowed 
to have his way. He eventually rose to a good 
_— in the trade, and when last we heard of 

im, was manager of a prosperous concern in the 
capital. Of his contrivance for standing at work 
we heard no more. 

But the other day a letter from a Scotch opera- 
tive living at Perth, apprised us of the existence 
of an “upright bench,” the invention of Mr. 
Sparkes Hall, of Regent-street, with the con- 
struction of which the writer was anxious to be- 
come acquainted. On applying to Mr. Hall, we 
found him just as anxious to make the article 
generally known—not with a view to his own pro- 
fit, for profit he derives none, but with a view to 
alleviate the miseries which his large experience as 
an employer of working shoemakers has shown 
him to be due to the old mode of working. 

Mr. 8. Hall’s upright bench we shall now en- 
deavour to describe for the benefit of all whom it 
may concern. It is in principle precisely the same 
as the contrivance above alluded to, but is ren- 
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dered perfect by the addition of other contrivances 
for its easier management. In place of the knees, 
upon which the workman, according to the old 
mode, lays his last, Mr. Hall provides a circular 
cushion, or rather a small padded wheel or ring 
about nine inches in diameter, and three in thick- 
ness, leaving an orifice of some three inches in 
the centre. The pad is fixed upon a strong wooden 
frame, also drilled in the centre, and this frame is 
in a moment fixed in a slide prepared for it be- 
neath the top surface of a neat chest of drawers, 
sufficiently roomy to contain the whole of the 
workman’s kit, his tools, scraps, and everything 
which a neat housewife would like to put away 
out of sight when work is over for the day, or for 
the week. When at work, the operator lays his 
last on the circular pad, and, instead of pinching 
it tight between his knees, passes round it an 
endless strap, the lower coil of which embraces a 
pedal worked by the foot. The pedal works in a 
groove, to one side of which are affixed the iron 
teeth of a ratchet; a projecting tongue of iron 
upon the pedal catches m these teeth at the will 
of the operator, and thus the strap can be tight- 
ened to any tension, or set entirely free at any 
instant of time. The advantages of the pad over 
the knee are great, as the last can be placed upon 
it in any position firmly in a moment, and a better 
light for fine work is secured. It is found that 
by the upright bench the werk is done, after the 
workman has grown accustomed to use it, both 
better and quicker, as it msures steadiness of the 
last under the hand, and creates a saving of time. 
Specimens of work thus done were shown us, and 
were such as could not be surpassed for regularity 
and beauty of finish. The crowning advantage, 
however, of the contrivance, is the amelioration it 
is calculated to effect in the health of the work- 
man, and the banishment of that long train of 
diseases affecting the throat, the lungs, the sto- 
mach, the liver, and the alimentary canal, with 
which his class is so fatally familiar, and which 
has hurried so many of them to untimely graves. 
We cannot doubt but that if its use were gene- 
rally adopted, we should see in a few years a 
marked difference for the better, both in the sani- 
tary and the moral aspect of working shoemakers, 
and find them ranking all the higher in the scale 
of respectability. 

From the description above given, and from 
the accompanying engraving, the practical work- 
man will see that he is not bound to defer the ex- 
periment of working at an upright bench until he 
can obtain one of Mr. Hall’s manufacture. If he 
reside at a distance from the metropolis, the best 
thing he can do is to rig up a substitute for him- 
self as soon as possible. What the young man 
above mentioned did for himself thirty years ago 
can hardly be an impossibility to one who can 
handle hammer and awl, and procure the assist- 
ance of a working carpenter. To our friends 
around Bow Bells, however, we would recommend 
an application to head-quarters, and would further 
recommend the article in its completest rather 
than in its cheaper form. A shoemaker’s kit is 
an unsightly object in a neat room ; the upright 
bench, on the other hand, is a neat article of fur- 
niture, and is susceptible of more uses than one, 
as it may serve as a side-board, or may pass for a 
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THE NEW SHOBMAKER’S BENCH. 


cheffonier, or may be used as a writing-table by 
the children ; and in either of these capacities will 
tend to increase the domestic comforts of home. 
Lest our own recommendation, as that of an 
unprofessional person, should not have weight, 
we shall add the testimony of one or two persons 
who are qualified to speak from experience. John 
O’Niell, in a letter to Mr. Hall, says: “ For 
twenty years I worked at a kind of upright bench, 
though of a much ruder construction than yours. 
The benefits of upright working must be evident 
to any man of the least reflection, giving a fuller 
expansion to the chest, a more powerful play to 
the arms, and leaving the lungs and other internal 
apparatus an unobstructed power of operation. . . . 
At the time I took to upright shoemaking I was 
much afflicted with indigestion and heartburn, 


for which I in vain sought medical relief, but the | 


upright bench was my best physician. I am satis- 
fied, if it came generally into use, many other 
disorders with which our trade is afflicted, par- 
ticularly consumption and other pulmonary com- 
plaints, would be much diminished.” John Cat- 
termold testifies to the advantages in his case, 
thus. After showing the sad condition to which 
the stooping position had brought him, he says: 
“Hearing of your upright bench, I thought I 
would give it a fair trial. I did so, and having 
worked at it for some weeks, I found myself get- 
ting much better; in the short space of three 
months I was restored to perfect health. The 
bench cost me two pounds complete. I would 
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not part with it for twenty pounds if I could not 
by any possible means get another. I can say 
with confidence that work is done better and 
cleaner by this new method than the old sitting 
position, and I wish all my fellow-workmen would 
at once take to the upright bench.” 

We might multiply evidence of this sort, but 
there is no need to do so. We shall only add the 
testimony of the Medical Superintendent of the 
Board of Health, Walter Lewes, Esq.: “ I have 
no hesitation,” he says, “in pronouncing the up- 
right bench for operative shoemakers to be a very 
great improvement on the present method em- 
ployed. Expansion instead of contraction of the 
chest will ensue from its use, and many evils to 
which this class of industrious artisans are now 
subjected, will be banished from their lot.” 

Here we must conclude, having exhausted the 
space we can devote to a question of limited in- 
terest. It is not our wont to meddle in trade 
matters; but seeing in the invention of a gentle- 
man quite unknown to us a simple means of les- 
sening the evils of a very numerous class, we 
perform a duty in making it, as far as we can, 
generally known, 











Arnorisms.—The discontented man finds no easy 
chair. A cheerful face is nearly as healthful as good wea- 
ther. Time’s chariot-wheels make their carriage-road in 
the fairest face. Poverty wants some things, luxury many, 
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AN EXCURSION TO SNOWDON. 


Rattways have brought the mountain region of 
North Wales within easy reach of the tourist. 
After a speedy run from Chester, we found our- 
selves at Bangor, an ancient city, embosomed in a 
picturesque country, at the northern entrance of 
the Menai Strait. Nearly opposite stands Beau- 
maris, in the Isle of Anglesey, which, a few miles 
up the strait, is connected with the mainland by 
the Menai and Britannia bridges. 

Behind Bangor the scene is bounded by a range 
of mountains and hills, extending for some fifty 
miles along the coast of Caernarvon. It is from 
the Anglesey shore that these noble heights are 
visible to the greatest advantage. Thence, one 
evening, we saw the dark background lit up with 
more than golden radiance, as the setting sun 
sank over against the opposite sea. From this 
point also we obtained a first view of the cloud- 
capped Snowdon. 

Determining to claim a closer acquaintance with 
what has been called, if not a king, yet a “ prince 
of mountains,” we again took train to Caernarvon. 
Our errand was to Snowdon ; so we lingered not to 
inspect the castle and other curiosities of the an- 
cient county town, where was born the first 
Prince of Wales. By the aid of a car, we were 
soon at Llanberis, another eight miles on our 
route. Here is a lake, embedded between huge 
cliffs of slate-stone, which reflect their colour in 
the waters, and give a sombre grandeur to the 
scene. 

We were now at the base of the ridges of 
Snowdon, but we had yet more than five miles 
ere we could reach the summit. 
made by some on ponies, by others on foot: we 
were pedestrians. Guides are procurable at the 
hotels, and their assistance is indispensable. For 
lack of one, the Rev. W. H. Starr, losing his way 
in a mist, fell down 250 yards of precipitous rock, 
and no trace of him was found till many months 
afterwards. 

Well, then, for the ascent! After passing cer- 
tain gates, duly opened by pence-expectant cottage 
lads, we found ourselves on a rugged and cir- 
cuitous path. Ere we had gone far we felt, rather 
than saw, that we were rising in the world—felt 
it by the strain on the physical powers. The day 
was not hot—it was the 2nd of October—yet soon 
we were bathed in perspiration, and progress de- 
manded our utmost strength. Our guide amused 
us by telling of travellers who had been compelled 
to “give in” short of the top. We quote one 
piece of his advice for its practical value, and that 
was, that the meal before starting should be but 
light. Here and there huge stones served for 
resting-places, and fountains of pure cold water 
tempted our thirst to a perhaps incautious draught. 


As we advanced, the prospect behind and on the | 
right and left of us gradually widened. All in | 


front was still hidden by towering heights. 

At length we were half-way up. And here we 
may mention, that the eye is not the only sense 
which is engaged during the ascent. The sur- 
rounding mountains, and even Snowdon itself, are 
penetrated by slate-quarries and copper-mines, and 
every hour the operation of blasting the rocks 
takes place. The explosions and their echoes 


= 


The ascent is | 


have an astonishing effect. The sounds rebound 
on mountain after mountain till they seem lost in 
distance. What artillery, thought we, could equal 
this? And if man’s works thus awaken ideas of 
grandeur, what must Snowdon be amid the re- 
verberations of a storm? Then must be realised 
the sublime language of Seripture—‘ The Lord 
also thundered in the heavens, and the Highest 
gave his voice..... Then the earth shook and 
trembled ; the foundations also of the hills moved 
and were shaken.” 

But, to proceed: from the “half-way house” 
—though indeed there is no house—the path of 
soft earth, intermixed with loose stones, pursued 
its winding course till it fairly brought us within 
the clouds. Though mid-day had long passed, 
a dewy moisture lay thick and fresh upon the 
ground, and the air was damp and cold. The sun 
lost his cheering beams, and seemed like the pale 
moon ; but every now and then a fissure in the mist 
revealed the orb of day in full splendour, pouring 
light and warmth on all around. On we toiled, 
the path becoming increasingly zigzag and rocky ; 
at length we drank at a fountain which, our guide 
informed us, was the highest in Britain. An- 
other effort brought us within sight of the sum- 
mit, and, after one more pull, we were amid our 
fellow adventurers at the top, 3571 feet above the 
level of the adjacent sea. 

No wondrous spectacle was there to reward our 
toils at a first glance. All was mist—mist—mist 
—dense, clammy mist! On a circumscribed space 
there stood four wooden huts, fitted up for refresh- 
| ment, of which, served out in rough style, there 
| was a sufficient supply ; and it was well, for an un- 
usual appetite was one result of mountain climb- 
|ing. We may add, that the effect on the physical 
| powers was invigorating. Piles of stones are 
| placed against the huts, and they are fastened 
| by iron bands to the solid rock, to fortify them 
against the rage of storms. One of them is called 
| “ Saxony,” from its having been used by the late 
| king of that country. Even beds are provided 
| for enthusiastic visitors—nor will we blame their 

enthusiasm—who wish to remain all night await- 
| ing a sight of sunrise. The centre is occupied by 
| &@ conical tower, erected by the engineers of the 

ordnance survey. Among other curiosities of the 
| mountain top, we noticed an apparatus for taking 
photographic portraits. 

Here, then, with some twenty ladies and gentle- 
|men, including three clergymen, we took our 
stand, awaiting the withdrawal of the curtain, 
| which, as it were, isolated us between earth and 

sky. Our hopes were only to be realised in part. 
| Now and then a cloud broke and showed us, for a 
| few minutes at a time, a scene of wonders, and 
once or twice we gained some view of the vast 
| circumference. Beneath lay, spread out with the 
distinctness of a map, mountains, valleys, passes, 
lakes, streams, an island (Anglesey), and an end- 
less variety of landscape. The almost innumer- 
able peaks which, looked at from the base, appeared 
to rival Snowdon itself, were visibly below us, and 
gorges and precipices seemed more terrible than 
ever. The lakes derived double splendour from 
reflecting the sun, and the effect of light and 
shade was strikingly brought out by the shadow 
of floating clouds on mountain, hill, and dale. 
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Such are outlines of observations to which neither 
pen nor pencil can do justice. Suffice it to say, 
that on rare occasions of perfect clearness, Snow- 
don compasses a view extending to four kingdoms 
—Wales, England, Scotland, and Treland, mclud- 
ing numerous minor eminences, five-and-twenty 
lakes, and a vast extent of marine scenery. 

From this description our readers will infer 
that the toils of ascending were little thought of, 
when, as evening drew on, we turned our steps 
towards the valley. On the downward journey 
the mist was enlivened by two beautiful rainbows, 
each making, not as we usually see, a semicircle, 
but a complete circle in the chasm of the abrupt 
precipice formed by one side of the mountain. 
As twilight sunk into night, we again reached the 
lower regions, about seven hours after the com- 
mencement of the ascent. 

The Llanberis route, to which our account re- 
fers, is five and a half miles from base to summit. 
There are several others ; that from Capel Curig 
is nine miles, and the last part is singularly diffi- 
cult; that from Beddgelert is six miles, and in- 
cludes a pass (the Clawdd Coch), not more than ten 
feet broad, with a chasm on each side; and that 
from Snowdon Ranger four miles and a half. 





THE HISTORY OF THE ROSE. 


THE history of the rose carries us back to remote 
antiquity. It was a domestic flower in the whole 
Roman world. Its Greek name, too, has the same 
radical signification as its Latin equivalent—the 
primary idea in either being that of roundness and 
fullness. It is said to have early flourished at 
Rhodes, and in all probability it gave its name to 
the island. The number of species, however, known 
to the ancients was not great ; they knew, in fact, 
of only the four main species, which are to this 
day indigenous to Greece—the hedge rose or dog's 
rose; the heptree (of which the redolent moss 
rose, that is cultivated with great diligence in 
Cyrene, is a variety) ; the pimpernel rose ; and the 
centifolia. The roses of Campania were the ear- 
liest in flower, the Milesian came next, and last of 
all those of Proeneste. The rose of Carthagena 
was remarkable for flowering every month. The 
centifolia was naturally distinguished above all the 
rest. It appears to have been a native of Schir- 
wan, and probably was first introduced into Europe 
in the time of Alexander the Great. Herodotus, 
however, narrates that there were roses in the 
garden of Midas, the son of Gordius, in Phrygia, 
that had sixty leaves, which grew of themselves, 
and had a more agreeable fragrance than all the 
others, 

The most beautiful roses were those of Cam- 
pania ; while those of Malta were the most fra- 
grant, and those of Cyrene the most celebrated 
for yielding oil. Especially celebrated were the 
roses of Pestum. There they grew in unwonted 
luxuriance, and flowered twice in the year, al- 
though now the traveller sees nothing there but a 
magnificent temple in ruins, and looks in vain for 
roses in the bishop’s garden. 

Roses were either planted singly or were ar- 
ranged in groups; occasionally, indeed, whole 
plantations were laid out with them. The laying 





out of rose-gardens was commenced as early as 
February, and in very warm climates this might 
be done in the November previous. It was be- 
lieved that the most fragrant roses were reared in 

and sunny places, and that their fragrance 
would be all the stronger if garlic grew in their 
neighbourhood. Aristotle maintained that a greater 
perfume was yielded by roses whose stalks were 
prickly, than by those that had smooth stems. As 
the Romans would not dispense with roses, even 
in winter, it became necessary to supply them from 
foreign countries; for though the mild climate of 
Italy was favourable to a very late flowering of 
roses, yet it did not permit their doing so in win- 
ter, and hence whole shiploads used to be im- 
ported from Alexandria. At a later period, and 
for the first time, in the days of Horace, glass- 
houses came into use; but they only became com- 
mon under Domitian, and even then, heating them 
by artificial means was not thought of. The 
flowers were protected by the glass coverings from 
the cold air, just as at the present day. The tro- 
pical plants in the conservatory of the botanical 
garden at Palermo are sufficiently shielded from 
the cold temperature by merely shutting the win- 
dows. 

The leaves of roses were very generally woven 
into garlands, which were much worn at festivals 
and sacrifices. The old Greek custom of suspend- 
ing a rose over the guest-table was employed as 
an emblem that the conversation should not be 
repeated elsewhere—the rose being an emblem of 
secrecy. Hence the phrase, swb vosa—under the 
rose. At the festival of Hera, in Argos, the sta- 
tues of the goddess were wound round with roses 
and lilies. The Roman bride used to carry a wreath 
of roses and myrtle-twigs beneath her purple veil. 
All the statues of the gods and of illustrious men 
in Rome were surmounted with wreaths of roses. 
The arches, too, through which triumphant gene- 
rals passed, were adorned with these flowers, and 
garlands of them were thrown into the chariots. 
At the Roman public games, the senators used to 
receive wreaths of roses from the <ediles, as in later 
times did the spectators and performers also. When 
Publius Cornelius Scipio, the vanquisher of Han- 
nibal, returned from Africa, he ordered the sol- 
diers of the eighth legion, which had been the 
first to penetrate into the Carthaginian camp, to 
carry bunches of roses in their hands on the day 
of triumph, and thenceforward, in commemoration 
of their victory, to wear the rose upon their shields. 
And when subsequently Scipio Amilianus cele- 
brated his triumph after the overthrow of Car- 
thage, he decorated the weapons and shields of the 
eleventh legion, which had been first upon the 
walls of the conquered city, in like manner with 
roses. 

The rose was employed as an ornament of the 
grave. Greeks, as well as Romans, made arrange- 
ments in their wills for the laying out and care of 
certain gardens, in which the roses for their ceno- 
taphs were to be grown. Occasionally these wills 
made it incumbent on the inheritors to assemble 
once a year, on the anniversary of the testator’s 
death, and to have an entertainment near his 
grave, at which every one was to appear with roses. 
In the gardens a small cottage was generally built 
for a slave, who had nothing else to do than, at 
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certain periods, to hang garlands of roses over the 
graves. A Roman law prohibited all ornamental 
show at funerals ; but the Decemviri made an ex- 
ception in favour of garlands of roses, because the 
head of the deceased person was usually sur- 
rounded with these. If the corpse was burnt, the 
ashes, previous to being deposited in the urn, were 
generally sprinkled with wine, in which rose leaves 
and other aromatic substances were mingled. On 





it was customary for grateful children to save up 
a considerable sum of money, in order to plant a 
rose tree on the returning anniversary of their pa- 
rents’ departure. Soldiers used to expend large 
sums of money every year in planting rose trees, 
commemorative of their return from their cam- 
paigns. 

The Romans tried to give an additional relish 
to their feasts by the aid of the fragrance of the 
rose. Pacutus relates, that “even in the time of 
the Republic, people used not to be satisfied unless 
their cup of Falernian wine were swimming with 
roses.” The Spartan soldiers also, after the battle 
of Cirra, were so fastidious as to refuse to drink 
any wine that was not perfumed with roses. At 
the famous regatta of Bais, the whole surface of 
the-Lucrine Sea used to be strewn with this 
flower. In some of his banquetings, Nero used 
to cause showers of the rose to be rained down 
upon his guests from an aperture in the ceiling. 
Heliogabalus carried this to such an insane length, 
as to cause the suffocation of several of his guests, 
who could not extricate themselves from the heaps 
of flowers. The Sybarites used to sleep upon beds 
that were stuffed with rose leaves. A similar 
luxury was afterwards indulged in, both in Greece 
and Rome. Men would sit at their meals upon 
cushions, and sleep by night on beds of roses. The 
tyrant Dionysius had couches stuffed with roses, 
on which he lounged at his revels. Verres used 
to travel in a litter, reclining on a mattress 
stuffed with roses. He wore, moreover, a gar- 
land of roses on his head, and another round 
his neck. Over the litter a thin net was drawn 
with rose leaves intertwined, whose fragrance he 
thus leisurely inhaled. It was a favourite luxury 
of Antiochus to sleep, even in winter, in a tent of 
gold and silk, and upon a bed of roses. Cleopatra, 
in the entertainment she gave in honour of Antony, 
spent an immense sum in roses, with which she 
had the floor of the banqueting room covered to 
the depth of an ell, and over the flowers a thin net 
was drawn. 

It was but natural that such preposterous uses 
of the flower should be followed by many evil con- 
sequences. The records of antiquity furnish, ac- 
cordingly, instances of sudden deaths caused by 
the folly of sleeping upon roses. 

The great significance of the rose among the 
ancients was enhanced by the manifold uses to 
which it was subsequently put. It was found to 
possess many medicinal properties, and was used 
as a cooling and astringent medicine. The dog’s 
rose was first adopted as a medicine in the time of 
Hippocrates. Milto, the consort of the younger 
Cyrus, was troubled in her young days with a 
tumour upon her chin, which no physician could 
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some old epitaphs the fact was recorded, that the | 
relatives of the deceased were careful to scatter | 
roses on the graves once every year. In later times | 


| remove, and from which she suffered great pain. 
| She was at last persuaded to apply some dried and 
| bruised rose leaves to the tumour. She did so, 
| and was healed of it. 

| Roses were also used in the preparation of cer- 
| tain drinks, particularly of the rose wine, cele- 
| brated in days of yore. The Emperor Helioga- 
| balus was wont to indulge largely in this wine, and 
bathed himself in it. Nay, to such a degree did 
he carry his prodigality, that he caused a large 
public swimming-bath to be filled with rose 
wine—a luxury which must have been rather 
| costly. 

Rose water was another favourite product of 
the flower, and was used as it is by us—as a 
remedy for inflammation in the eyes. It was also 
employed as a perfume, although in this respect it 
was greatly superseded by rose oil. Roses of the 
strongest scent were used for this preparation. 
Rose oil was particularly employed in imparting 
to artificial roses the scent of the natural. In 
very remote times it was common, in order to 
have garlands in the winter, to make flowers from 
thin horn shavings, and to give them the colour 
and smell of natural roses. Subsequently they 
were made of silk. The wealthy Crassus was the 
first to have the flowers prepared from gold and 
silver leaves, which were made into garlands, 
and distributed among: the victors in the public 
games. 

But the rose oil of the ancients must not be 
confounded with the very costly oil that we now 
get from the East. This is produced from the 
leaves of the moss-rose, which are put into a ves- 
sel filled with water and exposed to the sun. The 
oily particles soon swim on the surface, which are 
soaked up into some clean cotton, squeezed into 
small bottles, and then hermetically sealed down. 
It is not every kind of rose that will yield so large 
an amount of oily matter, nor will the same kind 
in different climates. The best and most valued oil 
is citron coloured, which is very nearly transparent, 
and maintains the same degree of density and 
fixedness, except when exposed to warmth, when 
the oil becomes fluid. So strong is the oil, that 
if a pocket handkerchief be but touched with the 
tip of a needle that has been dipped in it, it will 
retain the scent for a month at least. 

The peculiar rose oil which the Orientals call 
Otto, is the most prized of all perfumes, and is an 
article of commerce along the coasts of Barbary, 
Syria, and Persia, where it is sold by weight, at a 
cost far exceeding the price of the samé weight of 
gold. The most costly of all kinds of rose oil is 
that which comes from Cashmir ; then follows the 
Persian, and after it those of Barbary and Syria. 
The spikenard, mentioned in the Scriptures, ap- 
pears to be related to this, as the rose in Arabic 
is denoted by the word nard. 

In the struggles attending the migration of 
nations, the ancient cultivation of the rose perished 
in the same grave with ancient civilisation, leav- 
ing scarcely a trace behind. In the dark period 
of the middle ages, the traming of this flower 
seems to have been very much neglected. There 
exists, however, a precept of Charlemagne, in his 
“Capitularies de villis et centis,” imwhich he ear- 
nestly recommends the Franks tocultivatethe rose. 
The Benedictines subsequently greatly advanced its 
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growth, and wherever a cloister of this order arose, 
a rose garden was sure to be found in its vicinity. 
The rose was much cultivated and improved among 
the Arabs. The learned Ewn el Awan, in his 
book of agriculture, written in the twelfth cen- 
tury, gives many directions relating to it. The 
crusaders brought many species hitherto unknown 
in Europe, into France and Germany. The Da- 
mascus rose, for example, was carried by them to 
Provence in the year 1100 a.v. On the other 
hand, the centifolia had become a rarity in the 
middle ages’in the West ; and the celebrated bo- 
tanist, Charles ]’Ecluse, in 1589, mentions it as 
something extraordinary that it was to be found 
in Holland; he also adds, that he had seen some 
of the same kind in the gardens of some distin- 
guished man at Frankfort on the Main. 

Only in the second half of the sixteenth century 
was any interest awakened in the rose as in flowers 
in general. Lobel published,in 1581,a description of 
ten kinds of roses. Bauhin, in 1620, mentions nine- 
teen species ; Wildenon, in 1797, describes thirty- 
six species ; and Persoon, in his “‘ Synopsis Plan- 
tarum,” published in 1798, speaks of forty-six, 
among which was the beautiful Bengal rose that 
is indigenous to China. In a future paper we 
shall relate some facts relative to the rose in more 
modern times. 





A TURKISH GRAND VIZIER. 


Ir is curious and instructive to mark the changing 
views and relations of the Turks and Western 
Europeans with reference to each other, during 
the five centuries that have elapsed since the 
house of Othman crossed the Hellespont. Several 
of the early sultans looked westward with a me- 
nacing eye, contemplating the universal over- 
throw of Christendom, and the prostration every- 
where of the cross to the crescent. The fiery 
Bajazet 1, called the Lightning, boasted that he 
would one day feed his horse at Rome with a 
bushel of oats on the altar of St. Peter’s ; but he 
was destined to succumb to a potentate of his own 
creed, Tamerlane, more savage than himself, and 
more entitled to his sirname. “I wished to take 
Rhodes, and to subdue Italy,” was the simple but 
significant epitaph which Mohammed 11, the con- 
queror of Constantinople, composed for himself. 
He sent his grand vizier across the Adriatic, who 
took Otranto, and frightened Sixtus v into pack- 
ing up his goods and chattels for a flight beyond 
the Alps; but the death of his master at the 
juncture saved the Pope the trouble of actually 
quitting the Vatican. Soliman the Magnificent 
appeared in person before the walls of Vienna, in- 
tent upon its capture; but the gallantry of the 
garrison defied his arms. In the village of Sim- 
mering, near the city, the Neugebiiude, or “ New 
Buildings,” mark the ample area occupied by his 
gorgeous pavilion, around which 12,000 Janissaries 
were stationed. No other sultan ever advanced 
so far westward, though the army of one of his 
successors repeated the experiment, and met with 
a signal discomfiture. 

The early aggressive attitude of the Turks not 
only alarmed neighbouring nations, but a vague 





panic extended itself to the homesteads of France 
and England. A translation of Luther’s hymn 
was appended to the version of the Psalms by 
Sternhold and Hopkins, to be sung in our 
churches :— 


“ Preserve us, Lord, by thy dear Word ; 
From Pope and Turk, defend us, Lord !” 


At first, the Vatican called loudly upon Christen- 
dom to arm against the “dark brute” and “ vene- 
mous dragon,” which had swallowed Constantino- 
ple, and might make a meal of Rome. Councils 
were held, and crusades were projected, while 
tithe collectors went through the popedom to 
raise funds for a holy war. But the temporal 
sovereigns were not ambitious to invoke a strug- 
gle, being either at open war among themselves, 
or at variance with their own subjects, while not 
a few suspected that the church wanted to get up 
a crusade in order to conduct it, and have the 
handling of the money. The scheme of their spi- 
ritual chief therefore fell to the ground ; and the 
princes of this world adopted the worldly plan of 
making friends with the mighty infidel, and using 
him against each other, as interest or ambition 
required and opportunity offered. This became 
too the policy of the Pope, as Protestantism grew 
patent upon the stage of public events—a darker 
brute, and a more venomous dragon in papal 
esteem than even Mohammedanism. 

France was the first great European state to be 
“hail fellow! well met!” with the Turk, giving 
him a political embrace. In 1525 a French envoy 
appeared at the court of Soliman the Magnificent, 
and sought his alliance for his master, Francis 1, 
against the German emperor, Charles v. Mon- 
sieur received a robe of state, a present of two 
hundred ducats, and the promise of a campaign 
beyond the Danube, which should divert in that 
direction the arms of the Austrian house. The 
sultan kept his word; and the first siege of 
Vienna was the result. This alliance may be re- 
garded as the naturalisation of the Turks in the 
community of European states. It occasioned 
some scandal, but the fact of its occurrence is a 
pregnant proof of the changed temper of the 
times ; for the treaty was negotiated at Constan- 
tinople by a knight of St. John, one of the sworn 
champions of Christendom, and it contained a 
special provision for the admission of the Pope to 
the league! Half a century afterwards, the Pope 
and the Jesuits proposed to employ the knights, 
not against the Turks, but against Elizabeth of 
England ; and a few years later, when Philip 1 
of Spain despatched the famous Armada to chas- 
tise the Protestant queen, his Roman Catholic 
brother, Henry 111 of France, sent a confidential 
envoy to sultan Amurath 111, inviting him to de- 
clare war against the Spaniard ! 

For two centuries the Turks have not been a 
conquering power; and so greatly has their posi- 
tion changed, that instead of inspiring Europe 
with the, dread of aggression, they have for no in- 
considerable period elicited sympathy as subject 
to sore harassment from an aggressive neighbour. 
So marvellously, too, have views of public policy 
altered, that while the western nations were once 
summoned to solemn conclaves and military com- 
binations to effect their expulsion from Europe, 
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the present age has witnessed the same powers | grand-vizier, with all the authority of the empire; 
exhausting all the expedients of diplomacy, and | the others being simply privileged to sit as coun- 
interfering by force of arms, to give them a firmer | cillors in the Divan. The council of ministers was 


hold upon its soil. Congresses were held at Frank- 
fort, Ratisbon, and Mantua, to effect their over- 


| 


so called from their meetings being held in a room 
of the seraglio with no other furniture in it than 


throw, and one lately sat at Paris to strengthen | a divan, or wooden bench, placed along the wall, 


their dominion. Nor is it improbable, consider- 
ing the strange events of the last two years, that 
Abdul Medjid, the thirty-first sovereign of his race, 
may be the first to travel westward, according to 
the desire of his ancestors, though not sword in 
hand, but upon a friendly visit, becoming the 
guest of France at St. Cloud, and of England at 
Windsor Castle. Whether this takes place or 
not, his grand vizier was the other day at the 
neighbouring capital, under circumstances emi- 
nently favourable to the freer movements of the 
sultan in the future. 

We are not aware of a grand vizier having ap- 
peared in one of the western capitals, while hold- 
ing office, till Aali Pasha entered Vienna a 
twelvemonth ago, as a member of the peace con- 
ferences; and he recently officiated in the same 
capacity at Paris. Two of his predecessors reached 
the outside of the former city, Ibrahim and Kara 
Mustapha, at the head of beleaguring armies ; 
but neither effected an entrance, and the latter 
retreated at a helter-skelter pace from its walls. 
We shall have a few words to say of the former ; 
but first put down some jottings respecting the 
office. 

The term “ vizier” is equivalent in its meaning 
to our common word Porter—not the liquid so 
called, but the man who carries a load, a “‘ burden- 
bearer.” It aptly denominates in a metaphorical 
sense a conscientious prime minister, whatever be 
his nation, and was eminently descriptive of the 
functionary whom the late sultan addressed, when 
the Russians passed the Balkan, “Gather thy 
wits about thee, for Allah knows the danger is 
great.” The office was instituted while the Turks 
were confined to Asia. This was in the reign of 
Orchan, the second sovereign, whose brother, 
Aladdin, took upon himself the task of adminis- 
tering the government, while his chief addressed 
himself to the work of military aggrandisement. 
But he differed essentially from those who suc- 
ceeded him in the same capacity, as he shared 
the cares of state by right of lineage. Upon the 
decease of Aladdin, prince Soliman, son of Orchan, 
held the office, and was the last member of the 
royal family appointed to it. At his death the 
post remained vacant for ten years, when it was 
given to Kara Chalil Chenderdi, high judge of 
the army. In his family it remained for four 
generations, till immediately after the taking of 
Constantinople, where Chalil Pasha, the vizier, 
was executed by order of the sultan, who sus- 
pected him of a secret understanding with the 
Greeks. This was the first instance of the capital 
punishment of a prime minister in the Ottoman 
history ; and the bloody example has been in the 
issue one and twenty times repeated. The here- 
ditary title to the high office was then extin- 
guished ; and Greeks or Albanians have since held 
it as often as Turks. 

Originally there was only one vizier; but the 
number was afterwards increased to four. The 
chief of them then took the title of vizier-azem, or 


| 


| 





about three feet high, covered with cushions. 
Here sat the terrible “ Father of Conquest,” Mo- 
hammed 11, in the centre. On his right hand 
were the viziers, and beyond them the high trea- 
surers, or ministers of finance; on his left hand 
were the generals of the army, and next to them 
the secretaries of state. All appeared in full offi- 
cial costume, and were distinguished as “lords of 
the audience” at the imperial stirrup. The Divan 
has changed its character, like almost everything 
else in Turkey. The sultan is not now present at 
its deliberations ; the grand vizier, though an offi- 
cer of great power, and premier, is no longer a 
monopolist, but shares the direction of the state 
with the other members, thirteen in number ; and 
he, in outward appearance, and all his colleagues, 
have become Europeanised men. The bright tur- 
ban, with its plume of feathers’ and aigrettes of 
brilliants, has been discarded for the round fez 
cap; tight-fitting Jackets and pantaloons have 
taken the place of loose, flowing, richly-coloured 
robes; and the glory of red morocco slippers has 
been succeeded by the sober polish of black patent 
leather boots. 

A notable man was Ibrahim in his own esteem, 
and really so in his acquirements and fortunes. 
His career furnishes a striking example of the 
capricious elevations and sudden downfalls which 
have marked the Ottoman court ; and that of seve- 
ral of his successors corresponds in some points 
to it. 

Ibrahim was a Greek, the son of a sailor at 
Parga, probably educated as a musician; for he 
owed his elevation to his skill in playing the 
violin. While yet a boy, he was carried off by a 
band of pirates, and sold as a slave to a widow, 
near Magnesia, who adopted him, and spared no 
expense in the dress and instruction of the sprightly 
youth. Soliman, while as yet heir apparent, meet- 
ing him in one of his excursions, was so pleased 
with his playing and wit, that he took him into 
favour, and attached him to his person. Upon 
the prince succeeding to the throne, the favourite 
was appointed to a high office in the seraglio, and 
speedily raised to the dignity of grand vizier, ob- 
taining the hand of the sultan’s sister in marriage. 
So great was the intimacy between the sovereign 
and his ministers, that they frequently dined toge- 
ther, and even slept in the same chamber. Notes 
and letters passed between them by day, while 
their evenings were spent in conversation or study. 
Ibrahim was highly accomplished for a man within 
the walls of the seraglio. He had lively powers, 
composed music readily, and delighted in reading 
romances and histories, especially those of Alex- 
ander and Hannibal. His spirit was inquisitive ; 
and his inquiries, as became those of a minister of 
state, were specially directed to the condition and 
events of foreign countries. He was master of 
the Greek, Turkish, and Sclavonic languages, and 
also acquainted with the Italian and Persian. Such 
was the man who presided over the administration 
of the empire for fourteen years, was generalissimo 
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of the forces, conducted campaigns on the Danube 
and the Tigris, had unbounded influence, and ac- 
cumulated wealth and honours to an unprecedented | 
extent. 

‘he vizier was shrewd, voluble, arrogant, and 
boastful—characteristics of his Greek countrymen. 
He negotiated the alliance with France, previously | 
referred to, and unmercifully snubbed the first en- 
voy from the rival house of Austria. It happened 
that the Archduke Ferdinand, brother of Charles v, 
styled himself “ most mighty” in his letters. ““ How 
dare he,” said Ibrahim, “ apply to himself an epi- 
thet like this, in the face of the Emperor of the 
Ottomans, in whose shadow the other Christian 
kings are accustomed to seek refuge?” The un- 
lucky envoy was committed to prison, and kept 
nine months in durance. Upon proceeding to a 
campaign in Hungary, the vizier started in great 
state, having received from the sultan a present 
of three fur pelisses, eight caparisoned horses, a 
ninth bearing a scimetar, bow, and quiver, all 
richly set with jewels, six horse-tails, and seven 
flags, intended to express the benign influence of 
the seven planets. Among the spoils of Buda were 
three statues—a Hercules, Apollo, and Diana— 
taken from the Castle, which were removed to Con- 
stantinople, and set up in the Atmeidan. Being 
looked upon as idols, the rigid Moslems were greatly 
scandalized. The poet Fighani remarked, in a pas- 
quinade, that “Ibrahim (Abraham) of old had 
broken the idols, but that this one set them up.” 
He had to suffer death for the freedom of his sar- 
casm, having been previously paraded through the 
city on the back of an ass. 

Conversations with Ibrahim, reported by Austrian 
envoys, show him to have been better informed 
respecting the politics of Europe than many of his 
successors, and to have fully comprehended “ the 
situation.” “If Charles v,” said he, ‘“ makes 
peace with us, he will be an emperor for the first 
time in his life, for he will oblige the kings of 
France and England, the Pope and the Protes- 
tants, to acknowledge him as such. Do you be- 
lieve that the Pope is sincerely attached to his 
interests ? Certainly not, if he remembers the 
sack of Rome, and the unworthy treatment he 
received when a prisoner. I have a jewel from 


man was carried out of the seraglio, as the morning 
broke upon the waters of the Bosphorus. It was 
the corpse of Ibrahim. 

The last act of his administration was remark- 
able—a commercial treaty with France, by which 


| the French were allowed to have consuls.at several 


of the ports, with liberty to build churches for the 
exercise of their religion. This was the first treaty 
of the kind entered into between Turkey and 
Christendom. Several causes appear to have pre- 
cipitated the downfall of the vizier. He had just 
before assumed the title of Serasker Sultan, which 
might offend, even though nothing was to be 
feared from the vanity which so openly displayed 
itself; he had also shamefully compassed the death 
of a rival, whose fate is said to have troubled the 
mind of Soliman ; and he was perhaps sufficiently 
fat, that is, wealthy, to be ripe for killing, in the 
esteem of an oriental despot. But he had not the 
slightest suspicion of the terrible reverse before 
him; and his influence and intimacy with the 
sultan were apparently undiminished to the last 
moment. One evening, during the, Ramazan, in 
1537, he went as usual to spend it with his master, 
and retired to sleep in the same chamber. Early 
the next morning he was found strangled: and 
the traces of blood, long visible in the apartment, 
showed that he had not resigned life without a 
struggle. The body was carried across the Golden 
Horn, and buried in the suburb of Galata, without 
a monumental stone over it ; but a tree long marked 
the site of the grave. 

Such tragedies have been common in the history 
of the Porte; but quite as often have they been 
demanded by.the once-factious military of the ca- 
pital, or executed at the instance of the sultans. 
There is a small green kiosk projecting from the 
walls of the seraglio, called Balik-Hane—the 
fisher’s house, to which it was usual to send the 
deposed functionaries, through a garden gate close 
behind, to await their sentence. A removal to 
this spot was generally the forerunner of death; 
but some of the more fortunate were led from it 
to the shore, where a boat lay moored to convey 
them to a place of banishment. Happily the reign 
of the scimetar and the bow-string is over; and 
in nothing has Constantinople changed more sur- 





his (the Pope’s) tiara, which I bought for sixty 
thousand ducats, and this ruby (showing the ring 
on his finger) was on the hand of the king of 
France when he was taken prisoner at Pavia. I 
purchased it afterwards ; and do you imagine that 
Francis has any friendship for the Emperor 
Charles?” But Ibrahim’s favourite topic was 
himself, upon which he discoursed grandiloquently. 
“ Whatever I wish to do, is done. I can make a 
pasha of a groom. I can bestow provinces and 
kingdoms on whom I please, and my master never 
thwarts me. If he commands anything which I 
disapprove, it comes to nothing. It is my will, 


and not his, which is sure to be executed; peace | 
I dispose of the trea- | 
He (the Sultan) is not better clad than I | 


and war are in my hands. 
sures. 
am, but just like me. I was born in the same 
week, and have been reared up with him since a 
boy. All that he possesses, great and small, is 
intrusted to me; and I can do with it what I 
please.” A summary stop was put to this gas- 
conading. Ina few years, the body of a strangled , 


prisingly than with reference to capital punish- 
|ment. Little more than a quarter of a century 
| ago heads were taken off by the score without cere- 
mony; and the horrible spectacle of their exposure 
| Was-viewed with a shrug of indifference ; but owing 
| to the reform of the government, a mild penal ad- 
| ministration, and the paucity of great crimes, an 
| execution is now a very rare event; and when one 
occurs, instead of crowding to the sight, the Turks 
| avoid it, keeping within doors. Mr. Macfarlane, 
'@ pro-Russian, mentions an instance of the exe- 
_eutioner having fainted after giving the fatal 
| Stroke. When shall we hear of an English hang- 
man fainting ? 

Office for fourteen years—the term of Ibrahim’s 
power—is rare in the annals of the Turkish cabi- 
net. Yet Ahmed Kiuprili, in the following cen- 
tury, the greatest of all the grand viziers, held the 
post for the long period of seventeen years. He 
captured Candia in 1669, but was more distin- 
guished as a lord of the pen than of the sword ; 


wrote state papers, considered models of clear, 
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forcible, and business-like composition ; patron- 
|| ised literature; founded a library by the side of 

his father’s monument, who preceded him as mi- 
| nister ; and originated the office of dragoman to 
|| the Porte, for the purpose of formally translating 
the documents presented by the foreign ambas- 
|| sadors. Panayotaki, a Greek of ability, born in 
\ Scio, was the first appointed to it, and was com- 





\ monly known by the name of the green horse, in 
| consequence of a proverb that it would be just as 
| difficult to find a steed of that colour as a wise 
|| man in Scio, Reckoning on an average deduced 
| from one hundred and fifteen grand viziers, who 
|| successively governed the empire, to the time of the 

second siege of Vienna, the place of prime minister 
may be deemed worth about three years’ purchase. 
But at one period during this interval, such was 
the instability of all prominent individuals, that 
| in the short space of fifteen months there were 
|| three sultans, seven grand viziers, two capitan- 
| pashas, five agas of the Janissaries, three high 
treasurers, and six pashas of Egypt. Since the 
interval referred to, Achmet 11 had fourteen 
grand viziers in the fifteen years after 1703, when 
his reign commenced. 

We have said that there are points of corres- 
pondence between the hapless Ibrahim and several 
of his successors. As he rose from the low rank 
of a slave to the highest dignities, so did two of 
the early ministers of the present sultan ; and as 
he allied himself by marriage with the imperial 
house of Ottoman, so did one of those to whom we 
refer. When Abdul Medjid ascended the throne, 
three individuals were prominent among his 
father’s advisers—Redschid, Khosrow, and Halil 
Pashas. With the first of these, a well-known 
statesman, appointed foreign minister, we have no 
present concern; but only with the two latter, 
whose history is not a little curious, and illus- 
trative of the openness of the Porte to public 
employment and honours—a wise policy when pro- 
vetly regulated, but most vicious when caprici- 
ously administered. 

Khosrow Pasha, nominated grand vizier, was 
then turned seventy years of age. He came to 
Constantinople a slave from the Caucasus, and 
was purchased in the slave-market of the capital 
by an officer of state, who took a fancy to him, 
and whose patronage procured for him high ad- 
vancement. He preceded Mohammed Ali in the 
viceroyalty of Egypt, and managed to steer clear 
of conflicting parties during his lone career, 
though always an advocate of reform. He retired 
from office, and died in the year 1855, having 
maintained popularity with the lower classes, who 
familiarly styled him the dear “tapel,” or lame 
pasha, in allusion to a natural infirmity. Halil 
Pasha, appointed the new grand seraskier, or se- 
cretary-at-war, was originally a slave, purchased 
by Khosrow in the same market, who, being 
childless, adopted him. The old man bestowed a 
liberal education upon his protegé, advanced his 
| fortunes, and finally procured for him in marriage 
the third daughter of Sultan Mahmoud. He still 
lives,* the brother-in-law of Abdul Medjid, along 
with Fethi Pasha, who similarly contracted an im- 

















* Since this paper was written, intelligence of the death of 


Halil Pasha has been received. 
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perial alliance. It is said that the old prime minister 
used to banter hiscolleague inthecabinet respecting 
the different prices at which they had been rated 
in the slave market. “ Ha! Halil,” Khosrow 
would say, “I am a better man than thou art. I 
was sold for 10,000 piastres, when the piastre was 
double the money it was worth when I bought 
thee. And for thee, O! Halil, I did pay only 
5000 piastres! I was always worth more than 
thou. Dost remember, Halil, when I bought thee 
of the belly-pinching dealer, and brought thee to 
my pleasant home?” Fancy Lord Palmerston 
having been sold in his boyhood, and then having 
bought in his manhood the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs! Fancy the premier, who likes a joke, 
stirring up the mind and refreshing the memory 
of his junior colleague at a cabinet dinner :—‘“ Ha! 
Clarendon, I am a better man than thou art. I 
was sold for 507. when money was twice what it 
was worth when I bought thee. And for thee, 
O! Clarendon, I did pay only 25/7. Heigho! I 
was always worth more than thou. Dost remem- 
ber, Clarendon, when I bought thee of the belly- 
pinching dealer, and brought thee to my pleasant 
home ?” 

So end our jottings respecting Turkish grand 
viziers. Let us hope, thatas one fruit of the war 
just concluded, a happier era in their administra- 
tion is about to open. 


BE NOT DECEIVED. 


Br not deceived. God is not mocked. He that 
soweth to the flesh shall have his harvest also. 
Darnel grows as well as wheat, and thistles as 
well as barley. The awards of eternity are not 
the inflictions of arbitrary power, but they are the 
legitimate products, the prolongations and out- 
workings of the present: a harvest corresponding 
to the seed-time: so righteous, so congruous un- 
der the government of a just God, so inevitable 
that the sinner feels, if he does not confess, that 
the sentence is just. Reader, be not deceived. 
Let not that day, that harvest-day of sorrow, 
come on you as a thief—that day when he who 
showed judgment without mercy shall receive 
judgment without mercy—that day when he who 
wrought abomination and made a lie shall find 
himself excluded from those pearly gates through 
which nothing enters that defileth—that day when 
he who used to say to God, “ Depart from us, we 
desire not the knowledge of thy ways,”’ shall hear 
God say to him, “ Depart from me ye workers of 
iniquity: I never knew you.” Be not deceived. 
God is not mocked. This must be the way of it. 
Sin will result in sorrow: carnality will reap cor- 
ruption. Soentreat of God, for the Redeemer’s 
sake, to cancel that guilty past—to exterminate 
the crop of guilt and crime, so that it shall not 
seed itself in further evil, ner be treasured up as 
wrath against the day of wrath. Break off your 
sins by repentance, and from their fearful con- 
sequences take refuge in a Saviour’s intercession. 
And beg earnestly for God’s good Spirit that you, 
too, taught, led, and quickened by the Spirit, 





may of the Spirit reap life everlasting.—Himblems 
Jrom Eden. 
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Lonpon a Century aGco.—At the sale of Dr. John- 
son’s books, I met General Oglethorpe, then very, very 
old, the flesh of his face looking like parchment. He 
amused us youngsters by talking of the alterations that 
had been made in London, and of the great additions it 
had received within his recollection. He said that he 
had shot snipes in Conduit-street. By the by, General 
Fitzpatrick remembered the time when St. James’s-street 
used to be crowded with the carriages of the ladies and 
gentlemen who were walking in the Mall—the ladies 
with their heads in full dress, and the gentlemen carrying 
their hats under their arms. ‘The proprietors of Ranelagh 
and Vauxhall used to send decoy ducks among them, that 
is, persons attired in the height of fashion, who every now 
and then would exclaim in a very audible tone, “ What 
charming weather for Ranelagh” or “for Vauxhall !”?— 
Table Talk of Samuel Rogers. 


Tue Dvuxe’s Errquette.—Lord Douro’s regiment, 
the 60th foot, has been lately quartered at Dover. When 
the duke, his father, went to make a short stay at Walmer 
Castle, the officers all rode over to pay their respects, and 
left their cards at the house as a matter of form. Shortly 
after came an invitation from his Grace to dinner, including 
all the officers, except Lord Douro. The major who 
received the note, quite confused, knew not how. to act, and 
showed it to Lord Douro, who was equally puzzled, though 
he knew it must have some meaning. To solve the difti- 
culty, he went forthwith to see the Duke at Walmer, who 
with great good humour told him : “I make no distinctions 
in the service; those gentlemen who paid me the compli- 
ment of a visit, I invited to dinner; you were not of the 
number, and so I omitted you in the invitation.”— 
Raikes’s Journal. 

OveRWorKING CuHrItpREN’s Bratns.—It is a fact 
well attested by experience, that the memory may be 
seriously injured by pressing upon it too hardly and con- 
tinuously in early life. Whatever theory we hold as to 
this great function of our nature, it is certain that its 
powers are only gradually developed; and that if forced 
into premature exercise, they are impaired by the effort. 
This is a maxim indeed of general import, applying to the 
condition and culture of every faculty of body and mind, 
but singularly to the one we are now considering, which 
forms in one sense the foundation of intellectual life. A 
regulated exercise, short of fatigue, is improving to it, but 
we are bound to refrain from goading it by constant and 
laborious efforts in early life, and before the instrument is 
strengthened to its work, or it decays under our hands.— 
Sir H. Holland’s Mental Physiology. 


Tamine Sprrprrs.—How easily spiders are made to 
know the voice of their master is familiar to all, from many 
asad prisoner's tale. When the great and brilliant Lauzun 
was held in captivity, his only joy and comfort was a 
friendly spider. She came at his call; she took her food 
from his finger, and well understood his word of command. 
In vain did jailors and soldiers try to deceive his tiny 
companion. She would not obey their voices, and refused 
the tempting bait from their hand. Here, then, was not 
only an ear, but a keen power of distinction. The despised 
little animal listened with sweet affection, and knew how 
to discriminate between not unsimilar tones! So it was 
with the friend of the patriot, Quatremere d’Ijonville, who 
paid, with captivity, for the too ardent love of his country. 
He also had tamed spiders, and taught them to come at 
his call. But the little creatures were not only useful to 
him, but to the nation to which he belonged. For, when 
the French invaded Holland, the prisoner managed to 
send them a message that the inundated and now im- 
passable country would soon be frozen over, so that they 
would be able to march over the ice-bridged swamps and 
lakes ; for spiders, true barometers as they are, had taught 
him to read, in their queer habits, the signs of approaching 
winter. The frost came, and with it the French ; Holland 
was taken and the lucky prophet set free. The spiders 
were forgotten.—Stray Leaves from the Book of Nature, 





No Gas ror Romz.—I need scarcely say that there is 
no gas in Rome. And sure I am, if there be a dark spot 
in all the universe—a place above all others needing light 
of all kinds, moral, mental, and physical—it’is this dark 
dungeon termed Rome. It has a few oil-lamps, swung on 
cords, at most respectable distances from one another ; and 
you see their hazy, sickly, dying gleam far above you, 
making themselves visible, but nothing besides ; and after 
sunset Rome is plunged in darkness, affording ample 
opportunity for assassinations, robberies, and evil deeds of 
all kinds. I know not how many companies have been 
formed to light Rome with gas. An attempt was made 
to light in this way the Eternal City during the pontificate 
of Gregory xvi. A deputation went to the Vatican, and 
told the Pope that they would light his capital with gas. 
“Gas!” exclaimed Gregory, who had an owl-like dread 
of light of all kinds; “ there shan’t be gas in Rome while 
I am in Rome.” Gregory is not in Rome now; Pio 


Nono is in the Vatican: but the oil-lamps which lighted | 
the Rome of Gregory xv1, still flourish in the Rome of 
a Nono.—Wylie’s Pilgrimage from the Alps to the 


Toe Mitxy Way.—William Herschel has clearly 
established by thousands of observations that the white- 
ness of the Milky Way proceeds in a great degree from an 
agglomeration of stars which are too faint to be separately 
discerned. The diffuse matter mingled in certain propor- 
tions with the stars, here plays a part in several resolvable 
nebulz ; but it is evidently a secondary part. Almost in 
every region of the heavens where there appear stars very 
close to each other beyond the apparent limits of the Milky 
Way, we have found that they have a tendency to group 
about-several centres ; that they seem to obey an attractive 
force like the different bodies of our solar system ; that, in 
fine, this force has already produced in certain round 


groups very considerable effects of concentration. Why | 


should the stars of the great nebula, of which we form 
part, have escaped this mode of action any more than the 
others? If, at some former epoch, they were uniformly 
distributed, this condition ought to have been modified, 
and will be modified more and more every day. These 
deductions are confirmed by facts. The stars, far from 
appearing uniformly distributed over the whole extent of 
the Milky Way, offered to the telescopic observations of 
Herschel 157 distinct groups, which have taken their 
places in the catalogue of nebulx, without. counting 18 
analogous groups situate upon the limits, upon the borders 
of this same zone. If in a dark and cloudless night we 
follow with the eye the portion of the Milky Way com- 
prised between Sagittarius and Perseus, we shall not fail 
to perceive eighteen regions perfectly characterised by the 
special brightness of their light. I shall. here point out 
some of them :—There exists a very bright patch of light 
under the arrow of Sagittarius; there is a bright one in 
the shield of Sobieski; there is a bright one to be seen to 
the north and a little to the west of the three stars of the 
Eagle ; there may be perceived a long and faint one which 
follows the shoulder of Ophiuchus; there are to be seen 
three bright ones near the stars a, 6, andg Cygni; we may 
distinguish three near Cassiopeia, and within the limits of 
that constellation ; there is a very bright one in the sword- 
scabbard of Perseus; between a@ and g Cassiopeia there 
exists a very dark region. No part of the Milky Way which 
has proved resolvable by the aid of the telescope offered to 
Herschel any indications of concentration more manifest 
and upon a grander scale than the space included between 
band g Cygni. By gauging this region over a breadth of 
about 5°, according to the method already described, Hers- 
chel found that it contained no fewer than 330,000 stars. 
This immense group already offers a kind of division; 
165,000 stars appear to be advancing in one direction, 
and 165,000 in another. Everything, then, justifies the 
opinion of the illustrious astronomer. In the course of 
ages, the clustering power will inevitably lead to the 
breaking up, the complete dislocation, of the Milky Way.— 
Arago. 
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